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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IN THE UGHT OF* NORTHROP 
FRYE'S THEORY, 

AITKEN, Johan Lyall, BJuD. University of Toronto (Canada), 
^1975, Chairmap: Professor S. Ro^enbaum 

In this study the need (or a systematic approach to the 
teaching of children's literature is examined, ^What i3 meant 
by system and by, children's literature, in this context fB de- ' 
Ilnelted. The fact that no cotierent, intelJtgible and communi- 
cable system exists for the teaching o( literature at present 
in our schools and that as a result, such teaching is severely 
handicapped Is discussed and demonstrated. 

Before literature can be taught systematically, a context 
wUhln literature must be esUbllshed for each work being stud- 
led, Northrop Frye has provided teachers with systematic 
literary theory which they can apply in both the study and the 
teaching oX their subject. The fact that Northrop Frye provides 
thft theory In an Intelligent, cohesive, comprehensive and 
teachaWe* form is substantiated. ' 

- The most elementary principlerSTFr^e's theory such as 
the connections among all works of literature can be taught to 
children This fact is 'demonstrated in the study by the appli- 
cation, of Frye's theory In some deUil to the following cate- 
gories In Children's Literature: Myths and Legendary Heroes; 
Nursery Stories and Fairy Tales, Series, Poetry, Verses, 
and Rhyme. In addition the lit erary^p<ygpt ions of ^tirae",' 
"reality" and •^dre^tm" are examined Tn terms of Frye's theory. 

This appllc^lon of Frye's theory, in both Us literary and 
educational aspects, to specific works demonstrates why an 
understanding of his theory forms a sound basis for the teach- 
ing of literature. 

Frye's attempts to democratize and "demystify" literary 
criticism are stressed throughout. 



AN APPROACH TO THE STUDY.OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
LITERATURE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 

Order No. 7803594 

BATAILLE, Crete hen M,, Dj^. Drake University, 1977. 162pp. 
Adviser: John Hagaman 

' Although few English students In American C9lleges and 
universities have, been Exposed to thd materials of tfte Amer- 
ican Indian tradition, such lltc^ratare has been available for a ^ 
number p( years. The works of American Indians, whether A 
individual or tribal, have gen€rall> gone unnoticed by the ma- 
jority of teachers, who have usually favored non -Indian In- V 
terpretations of Indian experiences. Most literature students 
have studied the works of Jamers Ffenimore Coopof and have 
read *^Hiawatha,* but ff^-have read the Navajo "Night Chant^ 
or heard traiditipn^l Indian tales, and courses in tw,eptleth cen- 
tury literature have routinely omitted American Indian nov- 
elists and poets. * 

An Increasing Interest In m.lnorlty and ethnic literature, 
*however, has resulted in more publication of American Indian 
materials for the classroom. While this Js to be applauded as 
a long-awaited realization that American literature it multl- ^ 
cultural, tl^re are difficulties Inherent In the assumptlq(h that 
CFne can pick up a lesson plan or curr^cuOim guide and teich a 
novel by N.,Soott Momaday or a group of poems by Ray Young . I 
•Bear.' To understand and to teacK American In diSai literature 
Is liiore difficult than Is appar^t on the surface. Although a 
tocher could *get by' vfHh a superficial treatment of a novel 
or poem, such activities do Justice neither to education nor to 
^the literature. 



Teaching minority literature Is difficult because we lack a 
critical past that exists for mosb^merlian and British litera- 
tures. The problems are Intensified by the negative attitude , 
toward minority groups that has bpen nurtured by the very ex- 
clusion of their literature from courses. In excluding these 
literatures from regular^academlc programs, English depart- 
ments have leftfstuoents with mostly pc^pular culture to de- 
termine their Images of and knowledge about Native Ameri- 
cans. Chapter One discusses somS of the stereotypes which 
In the past have hindered and s^lll today limit our binder stand- 
ing of American Indian literature. 

The study of American Indian literature should begin with 
the traditional oral materials of the People, What have been 
passed down as po^ms were^rlgtnally songs, which usually 
are presented in a printed page context rather than through - 
the oral tradition within the ctdtural context. Also as a part 
of the oral heritage are a large number of tales aqd myths. 
There are religious accounts of creation, trickster tales, ex- 
planatory tales J and both ser^ious and humorous sturies. Such 
literature Is found among all American Indian tribes and, al- 
though much has been lost, there is a great deal remaining as 
a part of living American Ijviian cultures. These oral mate- 
rials are at the core of later biographical and autoblograph- ' s 
leal works which tell the stories of Individual Lives as well as 
tribal.lives. The ceremonies recounted ig Black Elk Speaks 
and the account of the religious lives of his people In Charles 
Eastman 'is Soul of an Indian can be directly traced'to the power 
and pervasiveness of the oral tradition. Most often selected 
for today's classrooms are the contemporary fiction and poems, 
wrltter/ln English rather than the native languages and often 
reflecting twentieth century concerns. Here too are the ves- 
tiges of the/tradltlonal cultures of Indian people, sometimes 
directly related to a particular tribe and sometimes reflect- 
ing a pan -Indian phUosophy. Writers such as N. Scott Moma- 
day, Jamea >Veich, Wendy Rose, Leslie Sllko, Ray Young Bear, 
and others represent the vitality and imaginations oitheOn- 
dlan writers of this century, but they do not Ignore their heri- 
tage, nor do they deny its InQuence. • ' - 

Because none of the contemporary literature of the Amer- 
ican Indian can be fully understood or appreciated without a 
solid knowledge of the traditional materials— the symbols, the 
characters, the themes, and their significance to tribal llvVs— 
this study will emphasize the traditional herftage that continues 
to perdure land i6 Inauence and direct contemporary writers. 
The. emphasis of Chapter-Two will be on this essence of Amer- 
ican Didlan literature. ^Chapter Three will then Illustrate the 
influences of traditional elements on contemporary wrtUng, 

It Is Impossible to prescribe a plan for a course in Amer- 
ican Indian literature that wlU be appropriate fgr aU college " 
classrooms; nevertheless, it Is possible to describe a variety 
of approaches and materials which might beiwsed. To this end, 
the concluding chapter will present several suggestions to 
the teacher of American Indian literature.. These suggestions 
plus the annotated bibliography will provide substantial mate- 
rial from which to organize a course designed to meet the 
needs of an individual, teacher and class. 
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=2^T^ COWSELING*TOOl/ the RELATIONSHIP 

BETWEEN RESPONSE TO EMOTION ORIENTED POETRY 
AND EMOT^NS, INTERESTS, AND I^ERSONAL NEEDS 

'^Ordei* No. 7800072 

BROWN, pavld Harvey, Ph.D. Cornell University, 1977, I24pp. 

Poetry has been usec^as a therapeutic agent In a variety of 
settings, and poetry therapy, along with other adjunct therapies, 
s being increasingly used to facilitate the process of psycho- 
therapy. The use of poetry has been peported to facilitate cont 
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' niunicaiion, inbi^bt and av^arcness. foruiation of relatjonships, 
catharsis and \'eiitilation, croup cohebion, conifort, exploration 
and intensification of feelini»s, exprtssion of forbidden material, 
ehnjHation of resibtanc^. spontaneit) . and circumvention of de- 
fenses. Manv of the stated therapeutic properties of ppetry 
imply an emotional response to aji emotional message, and find- , 
ings which shed liuht on this response are a necessary prereq- 
tiisite to a precise understanding; -of poetry as ^therapeutic tool. 
The purpose of this*stutl\ was^to investigate the relationships 
between mood, persunal needs interests on the one hand, 
and responses to emutioii oriented poetry 6n the other. * 

The phaminadt Poetry Q^tslionnaire tC.P.Q.) was mailed to 
112 freshmen at Chaminade College of Honolulu who had been 
given t»je Ed\^ards Personal Preference Schedule (E.P.P.S.) and 
. the Strong Campbell Intere^ InventoVjii^.C.!.!.). Sixty -six of 
these students (33 ftniale, 31 male) responded to the q6estio^i- 
naice. The^C.P.Q. was desif^ned specifically for the present 
study, and included measures uf rest>onse to emotion oriented 
poetry (perceptiveness and preference), mgod of the subject 
(both present and usual) and general ir.terest in the study. Re- 
spondents uere asked to read eight emotioh onented poem frag- 
ments (two ioT eacff of four emotions), and for each of tliem^ to 
identify ^the primary mood expressed.^^They Were also asked 
to indicate their feelings abojit each poem fragment. Responses 
to jJoems expressing the subjects' "own" present and usual 
mo|5d were co'hipared io responses to poems e^pr easing oth<»r * 
moods in order to identify mood delated differences in percep- 
tlveness and preference. Errors in perceptiVeness were ana* 
lyzed to investigate the possibility of efnotional projection. The 
^^sponses cf high and lovv scorers on the Introversion-Extrover- 
sion scale of the S.C.I. I. were conipared. Also responses to the 
poems were correlated with scores on personality variables on 
the E.P.P.S., as well as with interest scores on the S.C.I. I., to 
determiFve whether relationships l>elween th^se variables existed. 

Subjects were significantly more perceptive with poems that 
expressed their own currently experienced jrrood, but this was 
not therpase w'hen usual mbod was considered. This result was 
viewed as partial support for Leedy's Iso-principle which sug- 
gests (haupoems should be chosen to match the mood of the 
client. Errors in perceptiveness tended to be substitutions of 
the^ Subjects* own usual mood Tor the actual mood expressed in 
the poem. Thus, Subjects appeared to project their own usual 
non -happy moods into the poetic material, High scores on the 
A(fiHation variable (E.P.P.S.) correlated significantly with 
overall perceptiveness levels on the C.P.Q. The conclusion 
was drawn that clients with strong affiliation needs would be 
prime candidates for <he use of poet;ry in counseling. Scores 
. on the Succorance variable (E.P.P.S.) >were inversely related 
to level of interest in the study. W^th one exception, scores on 
the S.C.I.I. and E.P.P.S. did not differ significantly behveen re- 
spondents ancf non respondents to the C.P.Q. The exception was 
the Affiliation variable, on which respondents scorecf higher than 
non -respondents, aod this res^ilt u^s consistent with the conclu- 
sion that high scorers on this variable would be good prospects 
foe poetry counseling. 
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THE USE OF ROLE-PLAYING, IMPROVISATION, AND PER- 
FORMANCE IN THE TEACHING OF LITEI^IATUR^ 
*< * 

DEMmOND.; Josephine Kecter, Ph.D • ' 
Geofgia State University - School ot Education, 1977 
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Purpose 

In 1971 Edmund J Ferrell in Deciding the Future predicted' 
the use of dramatic activities as a major approach in the En- 
glish classroom for developing moi;e mature responses to lit- 
erature and improving reading comprehension. This prediction, 
considered along with declining national reading comprehension 
scores of high scl^pol students oh the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(1974), motfvatea this study. The research undertaken investi- 
gated the effects that two methods of teaching literature had 
upon the following attitudes and behaviors of high school stu- 
dents: (Diattitudes toward literature ,>»(2) atytudes toward 
O „^ (3) responses to literature, and (4) responses to treat - 
M(^ts as related to reading comprehension. The two instruc- 



tional jiiwcle^ .wiQ (i) d tr.idituMcii .i,Jt>iu.iLh w.' ich involved 
tluse lC'\'a.il .sludv. i ose.irch*papei Itatai'fe^f. .md p.is.«;a};e , 
niem.>i i/.iUuu and (2) an cxpeinuciit.il .if.i>ili.ich vvjuch u.sed 
the di auuiuc actiutics of i ole'-pl.\,. Jii^i. inipruusaton, and 
* pe^rfoi in:ince , * 

The sub|tct, fN-78*".vei e ehuj,en fi*oni ttie junU^r class pop- 
ulation of a FuUun County hi^h si^iiuul of mixed so..io -economic 
levels .iiid w,'ere,r^iidumly assiijned by coniput^r to the English 
literature classes^ Four classes *ind two teachers comprised ♦ 
the researtli unit with the research being conductecWuring one 
school quarter. Each teacher had an cxperimeiital class and a 
traditional class. 

The Solomon Four -Group Design was chosen to test Che re- 
search questions of this study. The insti untents usecf for mea- 
suring changes due to trdatinents- were (1) Silance and Rem- . 
mers Attitude Toward Any Subject , Forms A and B; ^ ^ 

(2) The Tennessee Self Concept Scale , Research Form B. and 

(3) Squire s seven res^wnse catet^,ornes for the coding of stu- 
dents' written responses to literature. 

An analysis of^(;^vanance, with student reading tomprehen- 
^sior^scores as the covariate, was used to deterniine whether 
there were significant differences between the levels of treat- 
ment on the dependent variables of attitude t&ward literature , 
and attrtude tuward self A multivariate analysis of covarlance, 
as -well as a univariate analysis of covariance, was used to de- 
termine wheiher there were si^niificant difference;^ k>etween the 
level.«i of treatment on the dependent vaii^ble of response to ; 
^ literature * 

' Results 
The .experimental treatment of using the acting techniqtws , 
, of role-plav^ng, improvisation, and performance in the study 
of literature c^ld change tile students attitude toward literature 
in a positive way at the .03 level o( significance. No significant ^ 
main effects occurred on the ciependent variable, attitude to- 
ward self. In the hiultivanaJLe analysis of covariance on tfie * , 
response to literature variable, significant interactiun between 
the levels of testing and treatment was jihown at the .01 level. 
The subsexiuent univariate analysis of covariance curjgf n each 
of the eight sub-categori<iS of the tespunse tjS literature vari- 
able showed the foilbwing results: (1) main effect of treatmc.it 
at the .0*5 le\el occurred, in the Non-Invohement and Interpre- 
tational sub-catci^ones, (2) significant interaction between test- 
mg and treatment at the 01 le^;el occ ai red in iUe Self-Involve- 
ment, Presci»iptive', and Non ^Involvement sub-cate^>ries, 
(3s) readtni; compi ehension appeared tu i elate in tlie Literary 
Judgment and Narrationjil sub-c.^tegories. (4) nO main effects 
occurred in the Associational or the Miscelianeous sulji 
^ / categories ^ ^ \ ^ 

* 

. The results of this stadv f)r(Kiuccd s'jme insight and under- 
stundim* nbout questions on .the use of aoMn^^ ier^.niqurs in the 
$tud\ of hter.uuu- ^vAlthQir.h the orspeiimeTit.^l trrJtrnent was , 
sii:nifi( .^nt on onlv oho of tiie thir^o v:'riabie<;. a'Mt;"!*^ toward 
literature, it is of in\portance that thi.-^atutudmal ohnnge oc- 
curred.! c^'afdlr^ss of the level of^readm^omp: ehension. This 
re^uU \\")y{id in'plv rha? the u^-? (>( i>\Uj-jfrt*^n<:, r mrnvisation. 
and perfoi pinnco is af>'effe<' ti>o teprljnc appiuach ni »h^ cStudy 
Ji literature for i^tudents varvin^: cons^derablv in reading; com- 
p: ••nerSi^'i'i 

Ih^ in- !' fi, > 1« , . . 1*'. M' . ^ ' 'I r t-/>-a 

dent v.'a M^.,*^ I »^ .imth^o lif<.'s 
.^t-^denr Vi/p! el.^' '-ki(>n ahnU wM'^in^ Sin«'o t.c 
Tt\v' \ r'\ V m -^f)f''*s» -; \^a*> "lieTr o'a « 'M *:: 
^ : u f . I » ' 'I ai. :^'^t^ ! ii { A ii* i u < 
dojKindenf v.iriaLlt* u.pt iq u#Mitrali.'^ \he 
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ELEMLNTAllY SCHOOL CHILdKEN" S PREFKRENCES FOR 
SELECTED ELEMENTS OF HUMOU IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
AS DETERMINED BY SEX AND GIUDE LEVFL 

Order No. 7730471 

•HAWK1N4>, Karla^an,^Ph.D. Unuersuy of Georgia, 1977, 
132p^. ^pervisSr: M. Jean Green>aw 

Purpose y ^ « 

The^ purpose of this investigation uas to determine what 
humorous elements elenientary School children ut>uld select 
from samples of children s literature and uhat their stated 
preferences were for these elements. The four*types of humor i 
selected for stfcdy wrtre human predicament situations^ absurd- 
ity, Incongruity, and verbal humor. 

Prbcedure ' ' ^ 

The subjects were 150 randomly selected secH)nd, fourth, 
and sixth grade pupils from five southwestern Atlanta public 
schools. Equal numbers ok boys and girls participated from 
each graale. The subjects listened tq taped recordings^! eight ^ 
picture books, which had been classified as representative of 
the four types of humo;- by a group of raters. Subjects met with 
the researcher individually on {our occasions to listen to two 
stories and to compleie the instrament demised for the study. 
Subjects were questioned about the degree of funniness of the 
story, their preference for hearing it again, the elements of 
the story they perceived as being funny, and which of the two 
stories they hked best. The verbal responses concerning the 
Ijercelved humorous elements were tape recorded and later^, 
transcribed and categorized according to the four types of ^ 
humor. 

Differences by grade level and by sex in recognition of and 
* preference for hearing each of the four types of humor were 
analyzed using the one way analysis of variance procedure. 
Chi square was used to determine the association of pupils' 
verbal responses to the humor in the books and the categories 
of humor to whith the books had been assigned. Subjects' 
choices of favorite tKjoks were treated descriptively. 

Conclusions > - 

The following conclusions have been drawn from the findings 
of the Investigation: 1» there are no apparent differences, by 
sex among the second, fourth, and sixth grade children In this 
sample In their preference for human predicament, absurdity. 
Incongruity, and verbal humor as types of humor; 2, second, 
fourth, and sixth grade children appeared to be equally able to 
perceive human predicament, ab.^urdity, and incongruity as 
types of humor ;^^f our th and sixth grade childhen appear to be 
able to percei^^prbal humor than second grade children can, 
4. second, fo^mTand sixth grade* children appear to perceive 
a variety of Aes of humor in books, instead of the single type 
of humor In^lhich the^ books is classified, 5. there Is appar- 
ently a wide^Bge and variety of differences among second, 
fourth, and flih grade pupils in their humor preferences; 
6. based on the wide variety -of respohses given by sepbnd, 
fourth, and sixth grade children when presented with humorous 
literature. It appears thart humor preference Is an Individual 
trait. 

Analysis of actual book preferences indicated that the sub- 
jects had one overwhelming favorite. Other titles tepd^d to 
increase or decrease in popularity according to age of the 
pupils. ' 1 ' ' • 
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A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF THfe' ILLUSTRATIONS *IN 
SELECTED SHOWCASE BOOKS AND A STUDY OF YOUt^G 
'CHILDREN'S RESPONSES TO A SAMPLING OF THESE 
BOOKS SELECTED BY ADULTS Order No. 7B03506 

HUMMEL, Joanne Beverly, Ph.D. Michigan State University, 
t977. 179pp. 

^ The Problem 

The.flrsUJurpose of this study was to determine what adult*, 
who w^re kn^ledgeable In the field of children's book illustra** 
tlon found to be graphically excellent by analyzing Illustrations 
In^owcase picture storybooks designated for children in first 
and third grade. * •» 

The second wis to determine first and third grade children's 
preferences In the style of Illustrations using Showcase books 
selected from the previous sample. 

The major question related to the first purpose of the study 
was: What elements. In terras of Illustrator, artistic style, 
media employed, arthstlc technique, number of colors, dominant 
subject and mood were present In Showcase picture storybooks 
published for first and third grade children during the years 
1972-1976. • ' - V 

The major question related^ the second purpose of the . 
study was. What ate the reactlonis of children In grades one 
and three to the lllu'stratior^ in Showcase picture storybooks 
which have been de^ignated\s graph hi'ally excellent by experts 

irf the field of children's oooks ? 

The sample for. the descriptive analysis of 53 picture stoif- 
books was compiled from titles of books selected for Inclusion 
In the Children's Book Showcase from 1972-1976 published for 
children In first and*thlrd grade. The frequency of e'ach ele- 
ment found In the sample books was recorded In summary 
tables. ^ ^ / , 

.The sample for. the study of children's responses jonslsted ^ 
df*ten books from the previous 53. All were In colpr/flve In " 
the abstract and five In the representational style of art. The 
subjects were forty children In grades one and three li^ sub- 
urban middle class community, twenty first and twenty third 
grade children (ten boys and ten girls !rom each grade) se- 
lected at random from three first and three tliird grade class- 
rooms, The children were asked to respond to a questionnaire 
constructed to determine their feelings, after each book was 
presented to them Individually. They were also requested to 
rank order the books after all books were* shown, 
•f 

Concluslons-'Descrlptlve Analysis 

The majority of the Illustrators were well established pro- 
fessionals of w)ilch twelve had multiple books In the Showcase. 
The mecfla and techniques used Indicated a, variety of materials 
and reproductive techniques. Representational art styles were 
more prevalent In the Showcase books. However, the percentage 
of abstract books Increase:? ^ach year. Four color lllustra- 
tlons occurred most frequently. The subjects appeared in 
three categories listed In order of frequency: "people,* *anl- 
mals" and **anlmals and people." Humor and adventure were 
*the most prevalent moods. 

ConCluslons-'Chlldren's Responses 

All children preferred the representational style moc^ than 
the abstract style of art; however, first grade children favored 
the abstract style more than the third grade children. Third 
grade. girls disliked the abstract style most. They. also dis- 
liked the representational style more^han the other children. 
All children liked books, most had b^ks of their own, but In- 
dicated parents did not often read to them. The reading Inter- 
ests of the first and third grade girls wer^ similar. Including 
lalry tales and mysteries,' as were the reading Interests of the 
first and third grade boys^ which Included monsters, space ahd 
science. All children liked animal stojires. There was a 
preference for familiar books. Most children Indicated they ^ 
could tell the story from the Illustrations, with the exception > 
of one book. The Slightly Irregular Tire Engine . The most 
frecfucnt conlments concerned subject and color of the Illustra- 
tions. The children Indicated the representational books made 
them feel better than the abstract books. Girls Indicated the 
most desire to read the books after viewing the Illustrations. 



*0N TEACHING BIBLICAL LITERATURE OBJECTIVELY: * 
* A CAJSE STUDY ^ prdec No. 7800074 

1«:LLY, \yiUlahi M.. Ph.D. Cornell Univ^sity, 1977. 96pp. 

On Teaching Biblical Literature Objectively is a case study ' 
that was coducted ^er six semesters during a three-year per-/ 
^lod at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. / 

The Author closely observed tha classroom experiences of 
one teacher teaching Biblical Literattire. The pui-pose w'as' to 
examine courses where an attempt was being made to t^ach 
Biblical Literature objectively and to. use educational concepts 
to discover what would befter aid its happening and what were 
the particular problems that stood in the way ofats hapi^ening. 

The conclusion of thi$ case study is that Biblical Literature 



/ 



can be taught as objectively as any other discipline if educa- 



tional concepts are successfully used to put to rest niis-educa- 



tlve ideas that hinder lis happening. Students usually do not i 
^have the same em'ofional attachment to other sublets lhat they/ 
have to Biblical material, so' as a result, mis'-ediicative nQtioni 
that they were raised with seem to surface more clearly when/ 
an attempt is mad^to teach Biblical Literature objectively. It 
was discovered. that because of this^attachment and its consew 
quences with regard t(^eaching and learning, time spent cli^ar* 
ing away niis -educative notions is tlmfe well spent if the goal^jOf 
teaching Biblical Literafure objectively is to be met. */ 
- The educational concepts set forth are not only important/ 
in resolving classroom difficultie$>(7>fhey are also critical in^^ 
supportiitg. definitions of objectivity used by theorists in ^be , 
field. ' , / 

The overlap of the t<Fo f]elds of theology and Biblical Uii- 
^rature is a umque problem that sets this discipline apart from 
others. Even more so than with other disciplines, BibhcaL Lit- 
erature- calls for 'a clear method of e.xamining the material that 
will separate the one from the -other. i j 

A method that worked was demonstrated. * 
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Does reading literature depi^tin? the elderly affectWhe attf 
tudes of seventh and eighth grade student^? 

Procedure£*^ 

The experiment was conducted over a duration of f ightej ^ 
weeks in the South Florida area. Two urban ju:uor h|gh schf(>o.s, 
which reilected similar trends over the years in Intellectua 

■ capacity and achievement, as detffrmined by standardized t^sts, 
were chosen for the control and experin^ental group^. * 

At the outset', the total sample consisted of 220 s^tudentj 
110 students in each grouj), which v.-^s comprised oO 55 se| 
enth and 55 eighth grade students in each school. Howevelf 
at the tcrmir.ation of the stud>/, thfe* entire sample cf>nsistj 
184 -students. 96 subjects and 68 subjects from the ,contrtf 
experimental groups respective^y- - d ,J 

r^orty-two books were reviewed for the experlihental/ 
From this selection thirty ^^ere chosen on the bas^s of 1 

• SMOG readability formula, content, professionals^ recc 
mendation and the availability of books in print ^The thL 
Uterary forms represented a mixed genre which |consis«ed of 

/ eleven biographies; faarteen books invoiving the relatijnship 
oT younger people to adult relatives; and five others cdhcern- 
ing the relationship of younger people to adults pihei t||an 
relatives. 
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The literature ^\as mrade accessible to the'studei^ls, where- 
Ihey ^could read the books in^ clasps; or takQ them home; and 
lurn the literature shortly thereaftei;^^ Since ther^eading was 
|iuntary alternatives to quizzes and fornjal book reports had 
be emplVe^ to determine, essentially, if the books were 
ad Therefore, §ach student received a pack^ of thirty 
udy. guides, with ^ach guide consisting of two open-ended 
Questions, requiring the students to give their reactions to the 
na^erial read. Aft^r the students conlpleted reading a spe- ' 
bific selection, the indivlclual guides were submitted. In addi- 
ion, informal conferences were held wkh some students to 
f determine, if the material had actually been comprehended. 

Throughout the study, the teachers were asked not to moral- 
ize about the nature of the books' content, nor hold discussions 
with the students, as the actual discussions might influence 
the students rather than the reading about the elderly. 

The students were pre- and pDsttested, with the Kc^an Old 
People Scales. The main thrust for the evaluation of the pro- 
gram^ consisted of the analysis of inferential statistics from 
the pre- and posttest results of the Kofean Old People Scalcis 
forUhe control group and exi>erimeri^l group and their respec- 
tive subgroups of girls, boys^eventh graders and eighth 
graders.' * 



Conclusions 

As a result of the study being exploratory in nature, no gen- 
eralizations could be applicable to a more diverse population. 
The primary statistical findings, regarding ANOVA for inde- 
pendent samples were; I. Reading several Uterary genres 
about the elderly increased the students* attitudes in a dirfec- 
tion which was more favorable toward the elderly, as reflected 
by the Kogan CUd People Positive Scale. The change foV the 
entire experimental group, as well as for its subgroup oi 
eightti graders was significant at the .05 level. 2. The means 
fc^ the subgroups of girls, seVenth graders, and boys from the 
experimental group moved in a positive direction, but the 
scores were not significant, as reflected on the Old People 
Positive Scale. X 3. According to the Old People Negative Scale, 
the change for the entire experimental group and its sul^groups 
of eighth graders\and boys were significant at the .01 level. 
4, Although the mebtn scores, on the Old People Nega (jive Scal^ 
had diminished, for the experimental subgroups of s^enth 
graders and for the girls, thus reflecting a mor^J^l^ant attl- 
, tude, these. scores were not significant. 



THE REL.'\TI0XSHIP OF F^ELAIED VAPIABLFS TO ELE- 
MENTARY STUDENT^S* INFERKNCP OF AND TRKEPRENCE • 
FOR MALE/FEMALE, STKREOTYP.^r/ NONSTKKEO TYPED 
FIRST-PERSON PROTACXDMSFS \S SFLKC TED SIORY 
SEGM*ENTS 

• 

LOV.ELACE. Terry Leo, Ph.D. 
Univei:i>itv t^f Geor^jia. 1977 * 
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first -pei>;6n.prot.i-oni^t^ir' u-,iif .t'lc-ie'j 'or. ^I'M^iits 'Iho 
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relacuU f cU Mf^'i'ai nuKis' ->*tit if , j*. c! b*. >>i c-. v.^en^the- 
otht'r thr.c »a ♦ n.'* ..le i ij'.U -UeU nail b\iK>i'ie.sis it)(.ctwi, 
p 051 K "I a ■ iu r M -.t pi ■ I ciic «r I f iruilt t t'jklcf ^ f'^r e«ich 

i>f ti'^ ei Jit '»Li. . M ..uiui . . U ill hot l^e ->i„»iiXitMi.tl^ I'Uitedto 

ihe malt i «. i,*.. ^ i^U tli'. .-.^a urfcacji uf tiie fust- 

person pi-^ t . ' i.-'t.s in ihr,- t^^lit r>fui ^riicir.-? uiuU I'vpothesis ^ 

■ each, f ,ht. t-i4ui .-.r jtv .-.eiin.t it.-* ^mT, u ^^bc sii'njficar.ti> ff - 
luicd to Uic ft-i:*-^le readci^' i ifeieace of the .-^ex of L,ich >jl the 
first -per^ 'U jjruia^it ta.->Ls i»i the euUit i>tor> &CiJnient£> (null h> - 
p<jihet>id'rt>ccUcl. p >.Oji C.'Ilitjfe \mU oe liO significant dif- 
ference in jpuifcd ipreti L.itiiient Vo. pu->tuealmer.t) rankings b> 
preference awi.>3:> treatmei.t of the fc'ii;ht i>tur> segments by the 
199 subjects (nail hvpotheSiS aot rejected). 

The sample consisted of 199 third^ fout*ih, fifth, and sixth 
grade elcmeiitai j school siudf^nt.^ from two rural northeast 
Georgia elemental) ^i?liuuls. H.iw d.itd for this studv included 
sex of siad&iit, chronological a^e m inuntha, giade eiiuival«nt 
reading le\el, and socloeconoi.iic 'jtatus. In addition to thjj^e 
measure>, ei^Ki sturv oe^ments ivUh n <tlt ftmale, i>ter6^t>ped 
nonstercot> ptd first-peison pruiUj^ jnist^ were u^^ed tu deter- 
mine each sabiect s stereotype score. ICankings by preference 
wvere recorded student both before and after the investigator 
revealed the conwcl ot;\ uf the first ^pei sun protagonists in 
theeigl^t storv sempe:its. 

ColWcied Ja:a were txtated slatiotically by use uf the Fried- 
man Two-'vVa. Aaal.oio ui Variance, Chi Square Anal., sis, Mul- 
tiple Re^^resoi AnaL/Sio, and the Wilcoxon Matched -Pairs 
Sign Rank i-lest. Nuniericul counts and percents \vere reported 
in several instances. 

Statistical anal.^es of the data revealed the follu^ng. I. Sig- 
nificant rdati j'^.">lu,7s were fuund I'etween reader sex a.id reader 
preference fu.^ stor> ftct^meriua both pre- and posttf eatment 
(p ' .05). 2. EAi.4iinatir-.a uf squared serui -pai tial curi elation 
coefficients from a Multiple Kefj^ression Analysis predicting the 
average steiejttpe .sc<jre v,ith and without sex, a^^e, Socioeco- 
nomic oiatus, .lud re.iduij; lesel repealed both readme level and 
age t^ be si„ntftoant contributors to the stereotype score (p< .05) 
when the three other vanables were held constant, 3. The sex 
of the reac??r have some bearing (^n his preference for 
stories in v,hui- he ha^ correctly ujerred the sex of the first - 
person f>r'jta.,ui.i.^t tp .03). 1. Nu sii^.tificant differences were 
noted m reader prefer true fur slones either before or after the 
investigator ravelled ti.e "correct sex of the first -person nar- 
rator. - ✓ 

Imphc.u. and "^etiei ali^atioiis from the findin^is of this 
study iT..».->i I' • Linited Uj tj<»jjuIalion3 similar to the one utilized 
in this ^"^ui. Children if Jiffei in^ ajies, reacfing levels, socio- 
.-econorr 1^ aid ^et irapluc locations mii^ht well respond 

differtn i,. t't Lit 3aioe ^ur./^ui vvhic^^ were* presented to these 
children Ordn Na. 77-2^,785, 151 pages. 



The premises of the theory are made e^cplicit by a genetic 
epistemology which hoids that knowledge about the world Is 
quired by acting upon the unknown: Semiotic 'development, 
through its successive sensorimotor stages, shows how we 
gradually acquire the categories of community designated con- 
cepts and their representative verbal labels. Early sensori- 

' motor based semantic relations gradually become grammatical 
relations, the vehicles for words. Eventually we develop a per- 
ceptual continuum that stretches from exterior perception to 

, interior perception by which the intentional objects of the Imag- 
inative consciousness a^>€ perceived.- By means of this outer 
to inner perceptual cfllio, we ^e able to connect past experi- 
ence to present intentions, interpreting what conceptual intelli- 
gence designates via language. Developmental semiotics thus 
makes the perceptual psychological base of the theory com- 
patible with the phenomenological philosophical base of the 
theory. 

The theory proposes that the asethetic use of language, de- 
rived from the ordinary use of language^ begins with an author^s 
a priori selection of clues. The perceiver, having previously 
acquired the primary meaning of words and sentences, acts 
upon the textual clues, perceptually inferring the clues' intended 
fictional meaning. Four phases characterize literary percep- 
tion: 1] clue isolation which is called tension^ 2) clue utiliza- 
tion which IS called lavolvement , 3) confirmation check, and 
4) confix mation completion. Special explanations include the 
perception of fictioi\al background and foreground within the 
temporal organization of consciousnesSj^niultiple perception 
of performances, fictional feedback, and the validity of percep4 
taal Inferences among silent readers, perlormers, and audi- 
ence members. Two initial propositions are derived: 1) the 
decree of tension perceived during clue isolation will determine 
the conditions for the degree of involvement perceived during 
clue utilization, and 2) a ratio of low background and high fare- 
grbund will establish the conditions for subsequent perception 
of high tension and high involvement With perceiving authors' 
clqes. 

Adapting a linguistic theory of metaphor to an instrument 
measuring tension and involvement perceived from fourteen 
grammatical metaphors m short poems, and verifying the In- 
strument by a test of inter judge reliability, this study casts 
two sets of hypotheses to test each proposition. Submitting 
data collected from 192 randomly selected high school and un- 
dergraduate students from six diversified schools to nonpara* 
metric statistical tests and some descriptive procedures, the 
results support the following conclusions, tension and involve- 
ment are significantly correlated: older students, women, and 
experienced performers are more highly involved than are 
other students, readers prefer ^t he tension perceived from 
poets' clues to the literal levels of tension and are more highly 
involved with the poets' clues, and a specified type of gram- 
matical clue proves to be optimal for i^rammatical metaphor ing. 

Relating the results to the theory, tension does precede and 
set the conditions for involvement, the two propositions are 
mutually reinforcing, .ind both propositions promise predictive 
power. After assessing^jthe stren2:ths and weakne.sses of the 

Jnvestipation, four initi;il sets of proposition? are presented for 
future experimentation m'tlie perception of literature. 



THE PERCEPTION* OF MTERATURK BY SILENT READERS 
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MINISTER, Kr>stma Arndt, Ph.D. 
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Northwestern Upiversity^ 



4l review and evaluation of studies and theories in interpre- 
tation of literature and teaching of English show^s a compelling-' 
need for an integrating theory which will explain and predict ^ 
the phenomenon of literary experience which centers on the 
process of perceiving literature. Metaphoring is chosen as 
the optimal literary vehicle for initiating the parameters of a 
perceiver -text theory which nrjust include adolescent and adult 
percelvers of texts--silent re.iders, interpreters, and audiences. 
> 



THj: PICTOKL^L AND ilNGlUSTIC FEATllT^KS OK CO.MIC 
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tu be a Lnk >f^!atiu:! itlatiiii; to ihc pictur;.;! and lin- 
^tbtu> ft.it JiL-» 4. f f()riii.ilaic i.ui;uc b>>uks. Usiriy; JuhnCuA'eltrs 
(1076) ilifinitiuf?'> fui aU^i'ijruit'. uuiuncc, ni>.-»U*ry, and alien 
bfings or states fuimul 1*^ as a basis, [his e\plorutoiy descrip- 
tive study hd^ c\a«ur.t'd the pictunal ai.d linguistic features of 
formulaic comic tt <.Us» These features have alsc' been ana- 
lyzed in terms or their con'tnbution lo funnulaic construction • 
and encoding vi self-JjLSclo.sure and feedback in cuinic books. 

It was h>poth<^&ucd that Kiimulaic ^omic books develop cer-* 
tain visual andjan^ua^e furni4> which \ary from one formula 
to another. lt\ this study, the observations of visual and verbal 
features were coded into nominal categories for analysis. Chi 
square was used in order to support whether something otiier 
than chance was acting to yield the relationships found between 
formulajc categories and pictorial and hnguistic features. 

Every panel in two x:onuc books from each formulaic cate- 
gory was examined m terms of the fallowing recurring fea-^ 
tures: panel shape (vertical, horizontal , and square); each 
panel's point of view (normal, high, and low); picture size 
within each {Xinel (close and wide), types of statements elicited 
by the actors and narrators (interrogative, exclamatory, de- 
clarative, and incomplete); parts of speech stresse;d by the ac- 
tors and narrators (naming, asserting, modifying, and joining 
and independents). 

A chi square test of the relationship^ between the three panel 
shapes and the four formulaic categories indicated a highly 
Significant difference between the observed and the expected . 
frequencies X'(df^6) 64.27, £^.001. In tern^ of panel shape, 
the analysis suggested that adventure was cl^aracterized by 
vertical ^square, mystery by horizontal, and alien beings or 
states by square. Romance revealed an absence of charac- 
teristic panel shape. 

A chi square for the relationship between the three point 
of view angles and the ftjur formulaic categories Indicated 
a highly si^ificant difference betWeen the observed and ex- 
pected frequencies X-(df-6) - 38.46, £<.001. In ternis of point, 
of view, the analysis suggested that adventure was character-, 
ized by normal, romance by high, and mystery by loAv. Alien 
beings or states revealed an absence of characteristic point of 
view. 

A chi,'9quare for the relationship between the two picture 
sizes and the four formulaic categories indicated a significant 
difference between^ the observed and expected frequencies: 
X*(df=3) = 9.90. p<.05. In terms of picture size, the analysis 
suggested that mystery and aiien beings or states w^re char- 
/ acterized by close picture size. Adventure and romance re- 
vealed an absence of characteristic picture size. 

A cht square for the relationship between the four state- 
ment types and the four furmulaic categories indicated a highly 
significant difference between the observed and the expected 
frequencies X' {df-9) 380.17, £<.001. In terms of state- 
ment type, the analysis suggested that adventure was charac- 
terized by exclamatory*, romance by i^terrogative/mcomplete, 
mystery by declarative, and alien bemf^s or states by exclama- 
tory. 

A chi'square for the relationship between the four parts of 
^speech ' f stressed wojds and tlie four formulaic rate^^ories in- 
dicated a hi^h^> si.Ttificani difference between the observed 
and rhf^ evp':^cted :r- 'luenci^.-^ ^df 0) 47.54 , j)-^ .001. In 
ternis of si rested ^)d^t^ uf speech, t^e analysis su^t;estod ad- 
venture '.vas characterized by naniint:, assorting, romance by 
assertiDf:. n^)^•ei■^- by nammi^ 'j ^^^^iOi^ and independents, and 
alieii ^H^I^^^ (.r r^.i" b) iim i.Tviil; pi nu\^ 

A descriptive.' a.ialysis each cuniic book story revealed 
that artists and wr.'er.s used the ch u acteristic features sta- 
t!»tt4 M'x n< ' fl -> ■ . H . f» t 1 ' , cu'!l t'X i:»'i!as In t»^.' 

^^l<•s al. . •. .i^- 1. , ,ul .ppv.n*'d 

relv heavK/j-.. !.> u.'^e .md il^ rarel> un visuals. 
» It was ' M o'j t> »• i -*jre rese:irch ( (.ncen^rate on the 
rel itiuM .hi, (-t i wi<Vi^ af. i art! ^fi> to (ormul.i 

.t'M !s'' >* .i.,n' .1. i iJc >. p . < \-.ninn.rioj» vt lh< 



THE MILDRED L. BATCHELDEH A\i'ARD BOOKS, 
1968-1977: A DECADE OF HONORED CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION Order No. 7730436 

NIST, Joan Irene Stidhani, Ed.D. Aubu-ru Unuxrsity, 1977. 
156rp Director: Richard L. Graves 

The purpose of this study has been to investigate elements 
m the forty-two books nominated for the Mildred L. Batchefder 
Award during its lirst decade, 1968-1977, with emphasis upon 
the ten recipients. The Award is presented annually to the 
American publisher of the most outstanding translated children's 
boo*k. The Award is sponsored by the American Librarv Asso- 
ciation to* recognize the contribut^ion made to international 
understanding through children's litc^rature and is named fur 
an internationalist librarian who for nianv years was an execu- 
tive cf the Association. 

The objectives have been to e^fplore the range of publishers 
•and translators of all nominated works, to identify any predomi- 
nance qf original languages from which the books were trans- ^ 
lated; to explore the range of settings, both time and locale, 
^presented to young American readers* in these honored foreign 
books; and to identify any predominance of genre or structural 
type represented in the works, j " 

TabulaUons were made of each element studied, trends ahd 
patterns in the Award's ten-year history were identified. The 
followuig conclusions were drawn: 1. A wide range of publish- 
ers IS represented by the Batciielder Award books; there is 
no domination by one or a few publishing firms. 2. Many trans- 
lators have been responsible for turning the books into Engllsji, 
some of them translatmg several nominees. 3, Works from the 
Germanic languages dominate the total number of nominees 
^ and also the ten Award recipients, 4. The books show a pref- 
erence for ^^uropean settings. Of note are the several authors - 
who write of an area foreign to their language. 5. Primary 
interest is in contemporary settings or those In the recent 
past. 6. Modern and historical fiction are the main genres em- 
ployed. 7. Progressive narrative is the structural forms of 
most of the books.. Picture books have been Included in 
Batchelder Award consideration. 
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ITIES, AND CREATr\'ITY IN KINDERGARTEN 

• • . * Orfler No. 7732418 



OLSON, Miken Rae, Ed.D. 
127pp. 



.Arizona State University, 1977. 
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The purpose of this experimental study with kindergarten 
children was to determine if a fantasy literature program with 
and without related follow-up activities increased the creativity 
of the children. Fantasy literature was defined as Imaginative • 
fiction containing phenomena not found in the real world. The 
subjects consisted of 38 boys and 46 girls in four classrooms 
taught by two female teachers in a suburban Ploenix, Arizona, 
school district during the spring of 1977. Th/ Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinkin g Figural tests, Form A, was used as a pre- 
test and Form B of the same tests was us^ed as a posk'-test. 
A i^iesi was applied to the raw scores and the groups were, 
compared. T>ie confidence levefsek was .05. All subjects also 
composed the endings for two stories: one stem sentence was 
given as a pre -test and another stem sentence was given as a 
post-test. 

li was found that there were no significant differences be- 
tween groups in a majority of the categories of the Torrance 
tests.. Some signifidant differences were found prior to treat- 
ment favoring the experimental groups, usually in the el^borT*** 
tion sub -score and the total scofe. It was also found that there 
v/is a trend in ah groups and in all categoi ies for the post-te9rt^, 
scores to be lower than the pre -test scores on these ^ests» 
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An, analysis of the stones showed th.it the experimental 
groups and the comrol group made gains from the pre -test to' , 
the post-test but that cienfer trains were made by the experi- 
mental gruupa than were niade by the control group. It was 
concluded th4.t.thi.s ^rcMtnU> measure ni^y have been more ap- 
propriate (or use with kiadtrs^arten children than was the Tor- 
rance battery . ^ ^ 

Results were di^iCUooe-d in ternib uf possible inadequacies 
of the creativity measure u.sed, \\\e shoKt duration of the treat- 
ment pro^rranis", and environmental influences which may have 
affected the children. U was concladcd that the measMrement 
and fostermij of.creacivity in ver> ybung children are complex 
tasks and that additional research in tliese areas is needed. 
Further nmro, inatrunents need to be dc\eloped which are ap- 
propriate for use With >oup^ children. 



SOME EFFECTS OF SELECTED BLACK LITERATUHE ON 
THE SELF-CONCEPT AND READING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
BLACK MALE EIGHTH GRADE STUDENTS • 

Order No. 7731496 



Findings 



PERRY, Jesse, Ph.D. Un.versity uf California, Berkeley, 
1977. 168pp. , 

Pgr pose of the Study 

Prompted by mandates 'and legislation at the federal and 
statewide (California State Department of Education) levels to 
include a component in district developed programs designed 
-^to improve the self-image of educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents, this study's purpose was to determine if the self-concept 
of Black male eighth grade students would be enhanced after 
they had read and responded to selected Black literature, in 
, this case short stones. Specifically, th^ areas under examioa- 
tion were: 1) self-concept and response, 2) reading achieve- 
ment, and 3) attendance. 

A major question related to the 'purpose was: would instruc- 
tional jn^te rials in the form of literature selections'from the 
Black experience help Black male students to think more posi- 
tively about themselves? 

The literary works* self»cted included the following: "Stago- 
lee* by Julius Lester, *The Homecoming" by Frank Ycrby. 
*The Boy Who Painted Christ Black** by John Henrik Clarke. 
•God Blesc> Amef :ca" bv John O. Killens, aiid "Brother Carlyle" 
by William Melvm Kellev 

Statement of the Problem 

This study attempted to provide answers to the four follow- 
ing questions^ (1) What effect, if any. doe^ the reading of se- 
lected BlaA literature have upon improving the seU-concept^f 
Black male eighth grade students'^ (2) What effect, if any, does 
the reading of selected Black literature have upon the class 
attendance rate of Black male eighth grade students? (3) What 
extent does the reading of selected Black literature have upon 
the reading abilif/ o^ Black male Eighth grade students? (4) What 
eflect, if any. does exposure to selected Black literature have 
upon the ability of Black male eighth ^rade students to perform 
language arts tasks? 

Procedure } 

- Three groups, two experimental and one control totaling 
thirty -nine male students and taught by three different teachers 
were involved in the five -week experiment. The school, with a 
Harge*Blac'k and Mexiban-American Student enrollment, is lo-* 
cated in an area described as 'inner -city." Tu-o groups, Ei and 
El used the selected Black literature and one group did not re- 
ceive the literature treatment, that is. they experienced a reg- 
ular course of instruction in Ensilish language arts (C)- 

A semantic differential, dr^veloped bv the investigator, as- 
sessed the self -concept attitude.s of both experimental and con- 
trol group .students. 
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Analysis uf the data from the hyputhe.ses re\ealed the fol- 
lowing niaji»r fmdings. 1. Ehi^libh language arts skills achieve- 
ment tff eighth grade Black male students e.xpo^ed to the se- 
/ lected Black literature wer« Jiut stornif icantly dif/erent from the 
English language arts skills achievement uf students who dtd^not 

"receive such exi>osure. 2. The self -concepts of eighth grade 
Black male students exposed tcf the selected Black literature* / 
v^'^re not significantly different from the self -concepts of ^tu- 
dertts who did not receive such e.\posure. 3. TheT^ was no 
^signif leant difference between the self-coiicepts of high read- 
' 'mg ability students and the self-concepts of low reading abilit>' 
students. 4. There was no significant difference betu-een the 
attendance patterns of eighth grade Black male students who 
received exposure to the select^^d Btack literature and the at- 
tendance patterns of students who did not receive such .ex 
posure. 

i 

Conclusions ♦ 

The conclusions reached in this study can be listed as fol- 
lows: 1. The failure to detect a statistically, significant dif- 
ference on the readin^r scores of experimental students would 
appear to indicate that exposure to the selected Black litera- 
ture did not affect'signif icantly the reading ability of these 
studenU, 2. Overall, the exposure to the selected Black lit- 
erature did not seem to have had any influence on the self- 
concepts of the eighth grade Black males. 3, Finally, the ab- 
sentee rates of the eighth gra4e Black males ^o not seem to 
have been affected, either posituely or adversely, by exposure 
to the selecte3 Black literature. 



* A STUDY OF THREE METHODS OF PRESENTING SHORT 
STORIES * ' 

POWERS, Richard L.. Ph.D. 

The Louisiana State University and 

Ap-icultural and Meclianical College, 1977 

Supervisor: Professor Charlie W. Robert.s, Jr. 

The problem of this study was to deterniiiY? whether there 
. would be any differences In the scores on tests on selected 
short'stories among three groups of eleventh grade students 
who (1) read the stories, (2) viewed film versions of thestories, 
or .(3) listened to recorded readings of them. An additional di- 
mension of the problem was fco uncover any such dilieronces in 
the scores of students who attended schools of differing socio- 
economic levels. 

Four short stones in print, film, and audio rrcv rded media 
were presented to three classes uf one teacher fiom **ach of 
SIX high bchool.s I'l B?ton Rouge, t^ouisiana, a totai o: 201 stu- 
' dents. Two oi tlic hmh schools v. ere. classified \ ?\\\% hi^h 
socioeconomic attendance districts, two were clas^ilied h?*,- 
ing middle range soctot-cononiic attendance district^s. mv\ t.-.o 
were clas.sificd as^havmj^ Jow sogtoec'..)oiric ati^-'vlance dis- 
tricts: Karh'of the .si.\ U-,?cheri> ii.ifiJbno class t^i.'t ivad all four 
stories, one class that vuwfd all foLii films, .» ^ ^ ' . r (l.,ss that 
listened to all fourVecoi'dmgs. 

Thi" ohjoctivc-i ( ferenccd t< nii the ^'.«>rt -r 
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"1 thf ,t oa.stcd aicans~c»f IJio Cuii. 'i Ikmi- 
'!ln^'^ * ^ rr ad tlu> t.*<>iifh (N' Ot-, . r 

Mcucd'ihr film \(rsi<Ni^ uf t)iC Men* (N - liO).- 'IIk' .sl^d( nis 
A"ho VKurd the film \(rsionS were 'ibouii to h.ivc tcorcH siiimn- 
cantlv hiuhcr ih.u. tiic vfadiMis. \0 o !u.foncd lo Inr r''C«*rt;ed 



Che storif^s. sjTuf ccl ..^n*iici.ul, lu^^l.cr ih.ui siuUentb v^Ikm-ioa'pcI 
tbt nin'- and oluJci/^vlm Ii-ttiKd tu ihv reciinhu^b; but ihem 
•A as iio st.itisjiic.iUv bi^nificim da'lirciue bftu^on the bOures* 
ot* t h e h St f Jif r s and the v i e\K c rs . * 

There wtre i.o stausticcU;, sn^uncaut differenccb among 
the scores of the tJ.iet prescfttatioVi mode groups in the middle 
range socioeconomic level schools.. 

Ill thn lo'.v socioeconomic knerschools, students who read 
the stories and sixidents who viewed the l^Hnis scored signifi- 
cantly hlgher-than students uho listened to the recording but 
there was no statist ically significant difference between the 
scores of the readers and the viewers, » 
, Six ccn-li'sior-, h?\- bee 'i reached' fro u these results. l.Stu 
dent reading of printed short stents is generally superior to 
the other methijds and must not be displaced in the nanie of 
motivatn J students or dealing with pfoblems of low reading 
ability. 2.lstudents are weak in listening skills. 3. Film yer- 
<kSions of short stones are relatively more effective m the class- 
room than recorded reacK'ngs of short storie^. 4. Student read- 
i^ng is especially effective in high socioeconomic level school?. 
5 Film versions and recordings are useful supplements to 
printed short storips in qdiddle r«tnge socioeconomic schools. 

Recordings of short stones do not seem to be effective In 
low socioeconomic schools^ Or«Jer No^ 77-28,696, 140* pages, 

THE DEBAtE OVER FAIRY TALES 

RAUSCti, Helen Martha, Ed.D. 
Columbia Uiiversity Teachers College, 1977 
* ♦ 

Sponsor: * Professor Anne Maxie Mueser 



There have been numerous reports of a '^controversjfr over 
fairy tales'* on the American ^cene ddring t^e twentieth century. 
This study constitutes an historical investigation of conflicting 
points of view as-^'to' the suitability of fairy tales for children, 
principally as this issue was evaluated by professionals in the 
field3 of children's literature and education. The varying 
statements that gave shape to the reputed '^c^roversy" have* 
been set forth, and i.ifluential or representative spokesmen 
V\ideptV£i^t. An attempt ^a.^ made to identify sources of dls- * 
} atpreeme^t- In addition, theoretical guidelines stemming from- 
ther discipline of psychology wexe examined to assess their 
bearing oa thtri discussion. Following an Introduction, Chapter 
fi^outlfned the historical and psychological background to the 
debate. Chapters II and III presented the case for and against 
faify tales, Chapter IV gave a summary of the debate with 
analysis. , * 

Pnmafj source* mat^i ials collected thr<3ugh library. re- 
search incldded a comprehensive look at relevant books and 



periodicals with national circulation in the following fields: 
chad It cy .ind J I y^holog>', childien . literature, and educa- 
t\/h^ (r. tJiC spfiere of'ps>choloi>>, the therapeutic literature 
«.^^was inclided onl/ to the extent that it implemented the profes- 
*sional eiacMui literature.) Additional published materials, 
e*g*» part^phlets or newspapers, \^ere consulted When they 
seemed lilel> to provide esa^tial information not available 
from other si^urces. 

There ha\e been twu matn develppinents that pertained di- 
rectly to the questionof the suitabilit) fairy tales for chil- 
dren, [yu\ukm^ a diWrhct rtspuose fiuni professionals m the 
fields of education and children's literature. The first was- 
turn-6f-thc rentur> promjtu>»n oi fairy lales as grade school 
readin,: cu.ittjnj^un the i;ruunds that^ >oaniT\chi{f|ref; lu\e a spon- 
taneous inteitst 111 ir.^th.ipotUc lUeialule. Fair> tales were 
claimed tuJiavr .i linn^uv c.ip.uitv\o .'jjiiuulafe the child s imag- 
ination. Desi^i^t Stui.e diosent. must mjtably by John Dewe) , ' 
this <.iuUuuk ^^Mi-> t i ha\e tntakid .i f.t\i>rable c lunate for tlie 
tale;a duria'< the first t^o o^adec*. The second stimulus to 
rej^fv^^d evaluati m uf fairv' rales ovul- ^U..^teiniii'^<l fi om the • 
herc-j/i i-i 'iw nui\"n;.ent in chiUre.rb liteiature which Luc> 
Spr.\)fue Mitchell inautiuratud fff 1921 i^ith the pviiilicaMon of ' 
tht lU ij \<£i St..i> ii..uK .\huhoU t^pfoM'Hi f.'nululr .^s- 

^ ^ .o> a . Si. • \\\' , {a\ ^.hu i*^ I mIiViC lu«'raouc 
. »i wniM^c^ childr'^;i. H«>r point of v^ew are** ^follovei s, j^irtic - 
•.•l.»*l in ihc field of eart/ ch'l^dhood educ.Vi^. Ho\vo\^'r, a,^le- 
* O ^"^ '^Vi »>*of<-*^''* ^^-^^15 «'it ifure dov«»ioi)od- fr()ii 



lefereiices to a coutruvorbv as well as an a«;itated effort to 
substantiate the meriw* Af fairv stories. In later Vears, atti- 
tudes were mare relaxed, although occasional references to a 
controvei^>>- persist to tlie present day. 

Researeli disclosed a wealth of favorable tommentary over 
the centui) as ti wliole tliat lias fai uutweit^hted negatu'e criti- 
cism, ^jrt,^en^^lal, aJversi' jud^nicnts of the tales eifher doulned 
Mhe rtmuence of fanciful stiinulatior^ior protested against im- i 
moral tendencies in the stoiies. Actually, favorable disc ussioti 
did provide .i kind of foi urn fc^ evaluation of probjeniatic as- 
pects this litel^d|^^ tune, such Concerns seem to have 
bjeen allevia^fl|H||H^^t^^ 

Mitchell^^^^EhcHp^for niore'realis'tic literature for 
younger chiRRI^^^ time when their special needs were not 
well recognized, available literature was limited. The signifi- 
cance of her uverafl argument may have been missed by many 
professionals whcjse loyalties were stirred by the very mention 
of an attack upon the taies. ^ 

In later decades, more lelaxed attitudes owed mucirtpclcfser 
selection of literature accordir^g to children's age levels/^ 
broader variety of literature for all ages, and positive views , 
m psychology as to the function of fantasy in childhood. The 
weight of general opinion points to susKiined support for fairy 
tales. ^ Order No. 77-27,895, 266 pages. 



A Mio^ Of iiiK coxvitnKnio::s or cakl hukg 
AN!) j\Mf b i-nA'/i:a AXD THEIH FOLI.qV/f^US TO lUh 
HFKO \1^CHi;TYPj£ \U TH SUGC ^:i.TIONS FOU- TEACHING 
LnFi*ATU:^t 

KODK Oolores Su/.anne liisseU, Ph.D 
The t'iiver.^it\ uf Texa^ at Austin, 1977 



Supcz\isor: James L. Kinneavy * 

Th.a.->tudv e.\ainines the nature uf hero archet>pes as de- 
fined b> CaflJung, especially in his worK S ymbols of Trans - 
fjf iL aiwn..by Janies Frazer iuih e Golden Bough , and by other 
antliropolo.<ist|. of initiation rituals, M>th critigs, notably 
Northrop Tr^e, give primacy in their'^interpretation and anal- 
ysis uf literature to Jung a psychological hero patterns and to 
Frazer's ritual patterns. The fiis^two objectives of this study 
were to discover precisely what hero patterns* each suggests 
for literary criticism. ^ ^ 

Thie study concluded that three libidinal^movernetits de- 
scribed by Jeng are analogo^ totlterary hero patterns. These 
three patterns are: generaf progressive -regressive' libidinal ' > 
movement from conscious to unconscious, s&xual libidinal 
inovements toward love objects which /eplace parents, and ^ 
libld.nal movement into the unconstiuus to discover hidden 
aspects of self^nd bruig these to consciousness. And the study 
concluded that Frazer and other anthropologists suggest two 
t>i<fmitive ritual patterns analogous to literature. These two 
rituals are; the death-resurrection of the king and Initiation 
rituals. ■ ' * ^ 

The study»fui;ther located and described fourteen literary 
hero patterns written in the past one*huadred years which de- 
rive frpm, or rely. un, these libidinal or ritual archetypes. The 
sftidy then deduced, either from the patterns themselves or 
from the Interpretation given Ihem by their authors, five em- 
phases for teaching hero literature. '> ^ 

First, plot structure of hero literature should be e.xamined 
for the quest 'motif. Second, correspondences between plot 
structure and setting-imagery should be drawn in order to 
perceive how setting and imagery undetscore the feelings or 
situations of the hero at given moments in the quest. Third, 
anal>3is of the hero hhbuld focus un how the protagonist changes 
as a result of his quest. Fourth, the hefo archetypal theme 
"from death conrfes new life" should be discovered -in xoncre- 
lized i.orm. Futh, since affectiv^e lesponst in integrS^to the 
nature of archetypes, teaching should emphasue the stitdents' 
peison.tl affective e5<periences which result ^rom jfeAding hero 
^ literature. 
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l^Kis^ five tcMChm^ emphases wer<j anuhrzed at, thev appear . 
m some textouoks and two jnustrati\e teal'mag pU>s based on 
?ir_Gawf\in and the Gveef\ Kniijhi and * 
rW^^dding by C'lrbon .McC'uUersT 
uded t)y sutj-^estia;? sever af areas of related 
the lionic* vari.itions of t!te ont^-o qaest or . 
've: su^iiestod. Firoadenini; the iiitiatorv 
pe^;u TncUdf li|»jsar\ w<^rks \viih latent adolescent 
'AcLz> '>ii"iu*sttfd Cotnp inni; cl.K-jsJic hero'oiements 
r'':i.: ' '-ero el»'nu' I's v as iThird pos.siKiiuy offered. 
IS >f 'Vj li^ei.ir. ;>>rtr.ivi! of/tf:er Kf^nan and 
: >c> ^ i> .. 'ffrt"* a su ••cstio'i. And. f!r..Uh. 
j'jL-yivms fi'i b!(*?'icnui5^ the expre.^sive component 
loac'u'i^ vert* tsaoura^zed to coi roLite mvMtir oi 
u V ' ' ♦ -K ' liT'.:-!." appi O'ch v.h.vh fr'-» ' 
-'-')'vM'Ci\c U'h:^«'fV'S iwideriv toliit'uuv woi\vs. 

OuJ-r N ». 77-29.OT>^301 pa»4vs. 




ALCOHOL CONSU.MPTIOS iN LITERATURE FOR CHIIdREN 
AND ADOLESCENTS. A CONTEST ANALYSIS OF CONTEM- 
POIUIW REALISTIC ^ICTION ^ Order No. 7230505 

SALESI, Rose.-T^ary Ann, Ed. D. University of Georgia, 1977. 
186pp. Supervisor: Dr. Snelton L. Root, J i:. ^ 

Thepuj-poseof this study was- to discern and classify, through 
content anal>sis, the images of alcohol that occur in a sample 
of contemporary realistic fiction for childr^ and adolescents. 

Utilizing three instruments, the content o£ 354»^ks was 
examined to abstract six dimensions. First, the scehfis of 
tual consumption were examined to determine the p^son for 
consumption, the kind of alcoholic beverage cojisumed, the set- 
ting (or consumption and the type of companjonshlp\iv6lved, 
the types of inTagery artd attitude assQciatecf with the consump- 
tion, and the literary role{s) of the <?T>H&«ftfer. Second,' thp al- 
cohol consumers and major characters were profiled by an 
analysis of the demographic characteristics: sex, age, ethnic 
background, *economi<5 level, educational level, religion, level 
of consumption, and typology of drinJdng. Third, the role of 
alcohol m plot development was evaluated. Fourth, the arnount 
of space devote to all references to alcohol was nieasureffS" 
Fifth, using chi -square, the resulting data wer^^exammed for 
significant relationship between selected variables. Sixth, the 
plot of each book was summarized and the role of alcohol was 
described. ^ ~ , 

A bibliography of books containing alcohoj references were 
Identified through book reviews.^the assistance of editors of 
52 publishing houses, 'and literature experts. From the random 
samplje of 60 books, 35 books met the following criteria for in- 
clusion: contained references to alcohol consumption, were 
contemporary realistic fiction set in the U. S., and published 
from 1974 to 1976. Each book was analyzed on the basis of the 
18 categories and the pertinent information was recorded on 
the instruments. 

This study found that in the books where alcohol was of cen- 
tral importance, significantly more pages (32.5%) contained 
references to alcohol than when the use of alcohol was secon- 
dary (15.5'o) or Incidental (10.7%). Thei^umber of pages which 
contained actual consumption references averaged 5.2% of the 
pages for the entire sample. One may conclude that in this 
sample, references to alcohol and scenes showing characters 
actually drinking wer^e not at all uncommon. 

Of the 305 characters analyzed, 242 were Identified as alco- 
hol consumer^. Most of the consumers were adult males or 
females. Adolescents or children were usually dfepicted as ab- 
stainers. Infrequent, or light.drinkers. \ 



the alcohol consumption was characterized in a wide variety . 
^ of ways as far d octrupation and econoQiic levels were con- 
cerned. Ethnically, 80% of the abstainers and consumers were 
White Americans'. For 60W the alcohol ^onsun^ers educational 
level wa's not identifiable; *ost often, those tliat could be iden- 
tified had at least'a high schoot^ducation, R<^ligi6us preference 
was tot possible to identify for most of the characters analyzed. 
All literary roles wer« associated wlth'alcohol consumption but 
most moderate and heavy consumption was done by nwjor/ 
minor or\(Hdental consu(ners. Thus, in this samite of books ^ 
there was not an obviously Mereotypic drinker. 
• In consiaering the alcohol consumption references, the im- 
' ager y tended to be objective. The reason 

often was social (46.6%) or Xor escape (4 .2 <^)' ^^^.^ /"^^^^^^ 
ence shown for the alcoholic beverages liquor (/" S^^f X 
\ (25.7%). Most drinking took place in the home (64.3 o), usuz\\y 
involving some type of.companionship. Alt^oujJVj the at itude 
toward alcohol coosumption-was most often n^gaWve, almost 
haU of the negative presentations were in t^e scvVnbooks where 
the role of alcohol was central. Although some ch^cteristics 
predominated, the alcohol consumption scenes Were Varied and 
the portrayal might be best described as nfulti-dimensionai 

The following conclusionh n^a-y be drawn: ^ There are many 
references to alcohol and to alcoliol consumption m books ^ 

wS. fov cUon or adolt-scents. While "-//^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
*\ Ar-inV' and there are numerous reference?, to arintunK 

spectrum of drinking behaviors revealed. 



MORAL JUDGMENT IN CHILDREM: THEIR RESPONSES 
• TO CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 1e:XAMINED AGAINSX 
PIAGET'S STAGES QF MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

WEIGER, Myra L., Ed.D. ^ 
Rutgers University The State University ' ; 
of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1977 

Chairperson: Ja\fit^Emig ^ 

In interviewing children aged feix to thirteen after present- 
ing story-pairs, Jean Piagct found that the subjects ascended 
a scale moving from a morality of heteronomv to a morality ^ 
of autonomy m three m.ijor stages. The present study was de- 
signed to investigate the development of moral judgment of 
children, ages seven, nine, and eleven, in their responses to 
moral is&ues m selected pieces of children's literature and to 
examine the results against Piagct's developmental stages,, The 
investigator also wanted to discover whether or not the chil- 
dren's literature was i>uited dcvtlopmentally to llicse children 
accordm'g to Piagct's ^stages of moral judgment. 

The childrrn'i, literature was presented via audiovisual 
media to grades two, four, and six with thr^e clas*^es on each 
grade le\cl; individual cla.si>rb experunc^d thrco stories rec-' 
ommentttd for their grade level. The chiMren were icgardcd 
as •*avcr.H^,e' l>y the ^ileriun i*f an l.Q. ranr,ing from 90 to 
no. * ' , 

Subjects were interviewed individu.ai> immrdi.itclv after 
the pre.'jwitations, and the inltTMews woiO taped In the dis- 
cussion of edxh btory, the invcbtigatui a-' « d which misde- 
meanor was naui,hliest and ilie rt.is.m fur that dccKion and 
\viiethcr the pu-nisliuu-ut w.is fair or -.hat puMchi unt wnulfl be 
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' • ii.t' ivi..'vMc» <i »t,. "o 111 .4ta-s 
la ilic arc.1 « f f.iir punishment, frtjui bt^'ond 
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, i/ii^i th-cr..-!' b.i«..;il( YKd^> t .1 a UTiiib of reciprocity vuh 
o*fr A p« * cCnl.i of -^iMh-i^rade * 

^jb^i t > - • js fl . - t ,» U an i rn I'lan the fuurili-- r.yiU 

\h<:n Cor.:i ntt^d vith ».Lild-aUuU i:;»crucUons- -seennii'ilv h.in*- 

Itpthc .u ( f r iC'_htif-si bthlMor, the progress? v. as ^rradual 
iion: sec\*J ^r.id» tu fourth ^'r.ide; from fourth grade .to sixtXu,^ 
evade thi.if; a ck-ir- cut' transition from Stage II to Stage 
HI. It seen.ed that the subjects Had to reason in ternib uf Sta^;e 
II reciprocrv in selecting fair punibhmont before tvolviti^ to 
J^tage in -inu-niio'uUtv m judiMng n\i»:beh'avior. The sixth grad- 
ers judgrd '^U'sbfhaMor on Stage HI before they dealt widely 
^'Uh punis^h'inent on that stage; perhaps adult constraint pro- 
hibited C'XJperanun m dealing with puiiibhmeiits that are acted 
upon by aciults, 

• Though the pattern ol evolution across the grade levels sub- 
btariiiate.l P:at;et*o theoiy of moral development f it Was con* 
eluded that all three i;rade levels wfre hampered bv adult con- 
straint. So;ne irijpuAtions follow from this. An- atmosphere 
* should be provided for second graders that nurtures spontaneous 
^verbalizing of children^d the expression 'of th^ir opinions 
through sir. all -group conversational activities. The fpurthgrad- 
erSy with a cooperative attitude %>ward peers, indicated a heed 
for equaluv behavior between children and adults \vho should' 
admit to mistakes and confjnumcate as equal participaifts^ The 
sixth graders* lacked mutual respect between children and adults- 
in the area of fair punishment. They ne^d practice m evaluat- 
ing their ov^n behavior and determining their own punishments* 
on their road to self -governance. 

This inquiry bug^ests that the field of English is an excellent 
avenue for values education,- u&ing language as the tool for com- 
munication and literature as a source of moral experience. 
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Huck and Kuhn (1901), Huck (1976), and Brookg^and Warren 
(1959, forn^rly 1943), as judged by a panel of consultants in 
the field of children's literature. 

A content analysis was performed on the 40 bQoks using 
the measures for achievement and affiliation motives devised 
by D C. McClelland and rei)orted In J. W. Atkinson s Motives 
In Fantasy, Action, and Society (1958). Four hundred pages 
ffO^ges per book) were scored for male achievement, female 
^hlevement, male affiliation, and female affiliation. Scores 
for each of the two time periods were subjected to a two-way 4 
factorial analysis of variance by motive and by sex and scores 
for achievement and affiliation were subjected to a two-way , 
factorial analysis of variance by time period and,by sex. ^ 
Hypothesis 1, which stated that male characters wdUld 
demonstrate achievement niotlves and female cbaract<Jrs would 
t demonstrate affiliation motives in childVen's fiction published 
from 1945-1963, was not confirmed n^ing* analysis of variance 
for correlated data (p < .05). 

Hypothesis 2, -Arhlch stated that there would be no difference 
— in the achievement or affiliation motives of male artd femMe 
characters in children's Jictlon published from 1970-1975, 
was confirmed, using analysis of variance for correlated "data 
(P<.05). r 

Hypothesis 3, which stated that for children s fiction pub- 
lished in.the years 1945-1963 as compared with that.published 
* in the years 1970-197'"^, male characters v^ouU' show greater 
. achievement motives in Uie earller.perlod and fSnale qharac- 
ters would show greater achievement motives in the later 
perio<J, was not confirmed, using analysis of variance for mixed 
. daU (£< .05). ^ ^ 

* Hypothesis 4, which stated that for children s fiction pub- 
Ifshed in the years 1945-1963 as compared with that published 
In the years 1970-1975, female characters would show greater 
affiliation motives in the earlier period and male characters 
would show greater affiliation motives In the later period, was 
jiot (Confirmed, using analysis of variance for mixed data - 
(p<,05); ' ' 

The data showed that the main effect, motive, was statis- 
tically slgnifi9ant for both periods (£< .001) wifth affiliation 
motivation significantly greater than»achievement moftvation 
in both time periods. The, mean scores indicated that for , both 
sexes, achievement motives decreased and affiliation motives 
Increased from the' earlier period to therlater^one. 

The data Indicate that the achievement and affiliation mo- 
tives of male and female characters were not significantly 
different in realistic fiction for^ children from 1945-1975. 
Affiliation motiV^itlon was so prevalent for bolli male and fe- 
male characters that It ovetpowered- differences between the 
sexes to ther^point where no differences between the sexes 
could be observed. 
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,The purpose of this study was to determine the differences 
between the motives of male and female character ^ In real- 
istic fiction for children. Differences in the achievement and 
affiliation motives of both sexes were examined for two time 
periods: 1945-1963 and 1970-1975. 

Forty book^ of realistic fiction for children! ages 9-12 and 
teenage were Uken from lists recommended li^the Sunday Book 
Review section of The New Y ork Times from Book Week In 
November of each of the follo>ving years: 1945", 1948, 1951, 
1954, 1957, 1960, 1963, 1970, 1972, an^ 1075. Books were se- 
lected according to criteria for realistlcf fiction set forth by 
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